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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. works at Bardonneche and Fourneaux, where the jline really would be between the valley of the Are 


two ends of the great tunnel were to be com-/and the valley of Rochemolles? : 
menced. “The culminating point of the intermediate 
‘ Bardonneche is a poor Alpine village in the|range is the top of the Grand Vallon mountain, 
valley of Rochemolles, about 4,255 feet above the | nearly 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
level of the sea, with a population, in 1857, of ajalmost equidistant from the two extremities of 
thousand souls, all simple mountaineers; and here|the proposed tunnel. Here a signal-tower was 
workshops and dwelling-houses had to be built|placed, and from it the eye of the spectator com- 
for the workmen collected to receive instruction|manded both the slopes of the mountain on the 
in the difficult task before them. In the valley|opposite sides. On the south, between it and the 
of the Are they were obliged to lodge for some|valley of Rochemolles, is the subsidiary range of. 
time at Modane, distant fully a mile from Four-| Bauda, on which was placed another signal tower, 
neaux, which could not furnish a cottage fit to|in such a position that an imaginary line drawn 
live in, and there was not a shop in the place.|from a point on the mountain side of the valley of 
Well might M. Sommeiller say, ‘ The difficulties} Rochemolles, opposite to the southern mouth of 
that were encountered at the beginning of the en-|the tunnel, would pass through the two points at 
terprise can be little understood by those who had/Bauda, and the Grand Vullon. Owing to the 
not visited Bardonneche and Fourneaux before|great depth of the valley of the Arc, it was im- 
the transformation they underwent in consequence | possible to see the signal-tower on the Grand 
of the works of the tunnel.’ The reason why| Vallon from the point of the mountain horizon- 
these two places were selected for the site of the|tally opposite the spot where the northern ex- 
two extremities of the intended tunnel was owing|tremity of the tunnel was to be, and it was there- 
to the configuration of the mountain range. The|fore necessary to select a point much higher up 
two valleys of the Arc on the Savoy side and of|the mountain from which that signal tower was 
Rochemolles on the Piedmont side, here approach | visible. This point was called Pietra Bianca. It 
most closely to each other, and therefore the in-|was comparatively easy now to determine by 
tervening barrier of rock has the least thickness, | means of the theodolite the vertical plane which, 
so that a hole can be bored in the wall, so to|passing through the Grand Vallon, and cutting 
speak, at the least cost and with the least diffi-|in two the valley of the Are and the valley of 
culty. The name of the mountain actually at-|Rochemolles, would contain the axis of the tun- 
tacked is the Grand Vallon, although, perhaps,|nel, and its two mouths would of course lie in 
we ought to include that which is called Frejus,|that plane on the opposite sides of the mountain. 
and they are both in the immediate vicinity of} ‘The distance between the two points fixed for 
Mont Thabor. To speak, therefore, of the tun-|the mouths, or, in other words, the length of the 
nel as the Mont Cenis tunoel, is a misnomer, for| gallery, was determined by triangulation, and it 
that mountain is fully eighteen miles distant from | was found to be 7:5932 miles. The importance 
the scene of operations ; and yet this name is con-|of ascertaining this was with reference not only 
stantly given to it, and it seems as if it were des-|to the expense, but also the gradient, for it is in- 
tined to carry off the honour, or, as Mdlle. Chevron | tended that the tunnel shall rise frour the north 
under the direction of MM. Sommeiller, Grandis, |styles it, the affront, of the title, just as Amerigo|to the middle with an incline of 1 in 454, and 
and Grattoni. But some idea of the cost and| Vespucci, instead of Columbus, carried off the|then drop insensibly towards the southern ex- 
difficulty of these experiments may be formed|honour of bestowing his name upon the Western |tremity with an incline of 1 in 2000 ; and unless 
when we mention that the whole of the machinery | Continent. the length was known beforehand, it would be 
had to be made in Belgium, at the foundry of} ‘The tunnel at each extremity was commenced |impossible to get the proper gradient in driving 
Messrs. Cockerell, near Liege, and transported to|and excavated for a short distance in the ordinary |the excavation forward into the heart of the moun- 
Piedmont. The place chosen for these experi-|manner. The new principle and mechanism were| tain. Iudependently of what we may call the 
ments was La Coscia, near San Pier d’ Arena, and |first applied at Bardonneche, and the iron frame|intellectual difficulty in accomplishing this, there 
here at last the problem was practically solved. |and its perforators, which we shall explain here-|were physical obstacles of no ordinary kind. 
The report of a Government Commission appointed |after, entered the gallery there on the 12th of|Signor Copello says in his report :— _ 
to examine the question in 1857 was favourable, | June, 1861.” . * * * «Cloud and snow and ‘storm succeed each 
and a machine, or rather series of machines was} ‘ We will now proceed to describe the plan of | other in these lofty regions with rapid vicissitudes, 
produced, of which M. Sommeiller, then himself | operations, the means employed, and the progress|and frequently render any operation impossible. 
a member of the Sardinian Parliament, could|of the work. It was necessary first of all to de-|To this must be added the necessity of ascending 
proudly say from the tribune, ‘The discovery of|termine the position of the axis of the tunnel, and/and descending from 800 to 1,000 metres of height 
the means of applying compressed air has now|this was done by marking at proper intervals on|over rocks and by the most wretched paths. For 
been made. The torrents of the Alps are our|the summit certain points through which a verti-|this purpose it will be sufficient to mention the 
slaves; they will do our work for us. The ma-|cal plane containing the imaginary axis would|fact that, for the measurement of seven particular 
chines are erected and work regularly. When|pass. This was, however, a task of no ordinary|angles (which Sr. Copello specifies,) we were ob- 
once they are established at the Mont Cenis, they | difficulty, and we have seldom perused a more in-|liged, for seven consecutive days, to reconstruct 
will go on not for four months only, but for seven, | teresting document than the modest report drawn|the steep path which leads from the point called 
7} ten years, and will be always new; for ma-|up by Signor Copello, who, with another engineer | Pelouse to the chalets of Rionda, situated about 
chinery which is only in contact with water does|named Borelli, executed this part of the work.|2,000 métres above the sea, it rarely happening, 
not easily wear out.’ The enthusiasm with which|They and their assistants had to scale the snowy|on account of the inclemency of the weather, that 
these words were received was immense. The|barrier of the Alps and plant flag-staffs or build| we were able to observe more than two angles in 
Giovi inclines were thenceforth forgotten, and the |signal-towers—no fewer than nineteen in number!a day, whilst it frequently occurred that we were 
Whole power and resources of the Government|—above the line of the axis of the intended gal-|not able to measure one.’ 
Were concentrated upon the establishment of|lery. But how were they to determine what this} ‘On reaching the village of Fourneaux, the 
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The Tunnel through the Alps. 
(Covtinued from page 27 ) 

“ But it was not to the object of making a tun- 
nel through the Alps that the labours of M. Som- 
meiller and his colleagues were first directed. 
They were in hopes of inventing a machine which, 
by means of the agency of compressed air, would 
be able to work the stecp and dangerous inclines 
of the railway between Turin and Genoa, where 
it issues from the long tunnel of Giovi in the 
Apennines. And they did produce a machine, 
the principle of which found such favour in the 
eyes of the Sardinian Government, led on by 
Count Cavour in.1854, that the right was granted 
to the three engineers of applying it within a 
limited period to the propelling of trains up those 
inclines. It was, however, destined to achieve a 
nobler work; for the idea now occurred to M. 
Sommeiller and his friends that if a combination 
could be effected between Bartlett’s perforating 
apparatus and the new compressing engine, the 
result would be just the kind of machine required 
for piercing the Alps. In 1856 a bill was carried 
through the Chambers which authorized the gov- 
ernment to undertake the necessary experiments 
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traveller observes on the left of the road an oblong| of feeling or devotion; it was a performance, and the men remain in the synagogue repeating or 


building, behind which rise some twenty iron 
cylindrical pipes, on which rests a large tank or 
reservoir of water. From beneath the wall of this 
building issues a pipe rather less than a foot in 
diameter, which, divided into lengths of three or 
four yards each, and jointed together by strong 
rivets, crosses under tle road, and is carried op 
the right-hand side upon a series of rectangular 
pillars of masonry distant a few yards from each 
other, until it reaches the large workshop at the 
foot of the inclined plane of which we have al- 
ready spoken. It then turns sharp round to the 
right, and is carried up the side of the incline 
like a monstrous serpent, until it buries itself in 
the side of the mountain at the spot where the 
two square-frawed doors are placed. The build- 
ing with the vertical pipes and tank contains the 
apparatus for the manufacture, so to speak, of the 
compressed air, and that long white painted pipe 
that crawls along the side of the road and climbs 


‘the steep face of the mountain is the conduit 


which conveys the compressed air into the moun- 
tain for the purpose of performing its marvellous 
work there. 

“Tt is not our intention to go into technical 
details in describing the different machines, which 
indeed could hardly be made cowpletely intelli- 
gible without the aid of diagrams; but we think 
we can give a sufficiently clear account of them 
to enable the reader to understand their principle 
and mode of operation. And we will first speak 
of the compressing machine employed at Bardon 
neche, where the work was first commenced, and 
where the conditions are different from those at 
Fourneaux as regards the supply of water-power. 

(To be continued.) 
EER: 
From “ ‘the Family Treasury.” 
The Samaritans. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

The Synagogue is a small oblong building, with 
irregular recesses on three sides. The walls are 
rough and white-washed ; the roof vaulted, with 
two little domes in the centre; and the whole 
building is of comparatively modern date, their 
ancient and more splendid Keniseh having been| 
seized by the Muslems some centuries ago. The 
recess on the left hand of the door is the Mizbah 
—*the altar” or shrine of the building. It is 
about five feet square, and was covered at the time 
of my visit with a veil of yellow silk. Within 
this are the receptacles for the sacred books. 
Towards it the faces of the worshippers are always 
turned in prayer ; and it is so placed that in look- 
ing to it they look toward their chief sanctuary 
on the summit of Gerizim. 

On the arrival of the high-priest, he, his son, 
aud two others of the family, put on their official 
dress, a surplice of white calico; and then the 
service began. The first act was a prostration of 
the whole assembly towards the mizbah, accon- 
panied by a low, indistinct murmur. Having 
touched the ground with lips and forehead, they 
all rose simultaneously to a position, partly kneel- 


and the body thrown back so as to rest upon the 
heels—an attitude of reverential deference gener- 
ally assumed by Orientals in the presence ot 
superiors. The priest now commenced a chant, in 
@ monotonous toue, with brief pauses at intervals, 
followed by a jerk in the voice. The whole as- 
sembly joined. At first if was slow, and in an 
undertone; but gradually it became quicker and 
waxed louder until it increased to an absolute 
howl. Once or twice they all rose to their feet, 





THE FRIEND. 


to a stranger a most disagreeable perforniance. 
Some came in late, and after an introductory pros- | 
tration went on with the others. Three or four 
boys who came in, on attempting to kneel beside 
a man, were driven rudely away, in another place | 
they met with vo better reception ; and it was fully 
three minutes before they could find a spot where 
they would be permitted to kneel. 

At the close, and when most of the people had 
left, I asked for the Bocks of the Law. Selama 
without hesitation drew back the veil and brought 
out with apparent reverence a large volume. He 
took off its numerous silken wrappers and spread 
iton his knees before me. It was well written 
on leaves of parchment about folio size, and in 
the old Samaritan characters. ‘“‘ What age is the| 
Book?” Lasked. ‘ Min kadim,” (* from anti- 
quity”) was the reply. ‘But where are your 
Rolls of the Law,” I asked again ; “ will you not 
permit me to see that famous one which you men- 
tioned in your letter to De Sacy?” He went 
back into the sanctuary, and brought out a very 
large roll, enclosed in an antique brass, or silver- 
gilt case. He opened the case and unrolled a 
small portion. The writing was not so good as 
that in the Book; the parchment was brown, 
much stained, and worn at the edges, but it bore 
no marks of very high antiquity. After examin- 
ing it for some time in the dim light, I said, “You 
have still an older Torah.” ‘No; not one,” he 
answered. ‘ This cannot be the copy which you 
say was written by Abishua Ben Phinehas.” “It 
is the very one,” he replied, accompanying his 
affirmation with an oath such as is ever on the 
lips of Orientals. I shook my bead, but said 
nothing. 





ANCIENT COPY OF THE LAW. 


During wy second visit to Nabulus I was more 
successful. Amram Ben Selama now officiated as 
high-priest. He is of franker manners, has more 
knowledge of the world, and more desire to gratify 
strangers than his father ; he has less bigotry, too, 
less cunning, aud perhaps less intellect. I had 
an introduction to him from an influential friend; 
and there were at the time certain political reasons 
which made him desirous of showing me all the 
attention, and giving me all the information in 
his power. 

I requested permission to see the ancient copy | 
of the law, and he consented to show it, though 
with some little reluctance. I had an opportunity 
of examining it mivutely, though I was not per- 
mitted to touch the parchment, nor indeed had I 
any desire to do so. He brought the roll from its 
recess behind the vail, and placed it reverentially 
oo his knees in front of me. 
in a large scarf or covering of crimson satin em- 


Damascus style. I did not note whether the let- 
ters were Arabic or Samaritan, nor did I ask their 
meaning, for my attention was mainly directed to 
the roll itself. On the covering being removed I 


esting As Mr. Grove has 
since inspected it more carefully than I attempted, | 


seeing it when publicly exhibited to the whole! 
community on the day of attonement. That day 
is kept by a strict fast of twenty-four hours. 
From sunset on one evening till sunset the next, 
no meat, nor drink, nor even medicine, is taken 


| many places. 


|apparently, one being fastened to each end. The 
It was wrapped up| wri 


1 cannot do better than give my readers his words. | 
Mr. Grove had a very favourable opportunity of| 


chanting the law, which, I believe, is read over 
from the beginning to end. When the reading is 
finished the great roll is brought from its shrine 
by the high priest, and on the coverings being 
removed the whole assembly prostrate themselves 
before it. ‘‘ Now,” says Mr. Grove, “ came the 
great event of the day, nay, of the year. The 
priests opened the cases so as to expose their con- 
tents to view, and then, with their backs to the 
congregation, and their faces towards the hol 

place on Gerizim, held them up over their heads, 
with the sacred parchments full in view of the 
synagogue. Every one prostrated himself, and 
that not once but repeatedly, and for a length of 
time. Then the devout pressed forward to kiss, 
to stroke fondly, to touch, or, if none of them 
were possible, to gaze on the precious treasures.” 
(Vacation Tourists, 1861.) 

Mr. Grove was subsequently permitted, in con- 
sideration of a liberal bakhshish, and a present of 
his knife to the high priest, to examine privately 
the case of the old roll, and “to make rubbings 
of it.””. His description of it is interesting :— 

‘‘He (the priest) began by assuring me that 
the case was fourteen hundred years old. I told 
him if he took away the thousand [ thought he 
would not be far from-the truth, and so it proved, 
for not only was my former conjecture confirmed, 
but on examination the priest himself found a 
date which he read as equivalent to A.D. 1420. 
It is a beautiful and curious piece of work; a 
cylinder of about two feet six inches long and ten 
or twelve inches in diameter, opening down the 
middle. One of the halves is engraved with a 
ground-plau of the tabernacle, showing every post, 
tenon, veil, piece of furniture, vessel, &c., with a 
legend attached to each, all in raised work. The 
other half is covered with ornaments only, also 
raised. It is silver, and I think—but the light 
was very imperfect—parcel-gilt.” He adds ina 
note, ‘‘ These rubbings have since been shown to 
the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, 
and pronounced to be Venetian work of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century.” 

Such then is the case which contains this old 
manuscript. My attention was directed mainly, 
indeed I may say solely, to the manuscript itself. 
The roll is fifteen inches wide, and must be from 
twenty to thirty yards long; but this is only an 
estimate, I had no means of measuring the length. 


iit is composed of coarse parchment, of a yellowish 


|brown colour, much stained, especially at that 


part exposed to the people on the day of atone- 
ment. It is also worn, and torn, and patched in 
It is rolled upon two rods, of brass 


writing is in transverse columns, each columa 


A large sci |thirteen inches long by seven wide, and contain- 
broidered with letters of gold and silver in the|ing about seventy lines, but the number of lines 


is not uniform. I[ was told that there are a hua- 
dred and ten columns in all. A reader can begin 
at the beginning and read onwards, keeping only 
one column exposed to view at a time. The 


cursorily examined the case, in itself a very inte-|characters are of the old Samaritan type, small, 
ing, partly sitting—the knees upon the ground, /resting relic of bygone ages. 


rude, and irregular. In external appearance and 
accuracy of execution the manuscript cannot for 
a moment be compared with the Jewish synagogue 
rolls. Many parts of it bear traces of correction 
or change, many are hopelessly obliterated, at least 
they seemed so to me, but the light was bad, and 
I had no glass; in a few places, too, I observed 
that pieces of newer parchment had been rudely 
inserted where the old was torn away, and these 





under any circumstances, by man, woman, child, 
or suckling! The sufferings of many are most 





and on kneeling again they drew both hands down 
their faces and beards. 


acute, and the cries of the children avd infants! 


There was no appearance | ate often heart-rending. During the day most of | 


were written in a more modern hand. 

The roll contains, or contained, the pentateuch 
complete. Its age it is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to determine with certainty. The people 
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themselves say it was written by Abishua the son 
of Phinehas, three thousand five hundred years 
ago, but of course this cannot for a moment be 
credited. However, it is probably as old if not 
older than any of our Hebrew manuscripts. I 
should say, judging from the vellum and the 
character of the writing, that about the sixth or 
seventh century of our era is the earliest period 
to which it can be assigned. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SAMARITANS. 


Who are these Samaritans who preserve with 
so much care, and regard with so much venera- 
tion the writings of Moses? What was their 
origin? What is their history? What is their 
religious belief? A full answer to these ques- 
tions is, of course, far beyond the limits of a short 
paper like the present. I shall only attempt to 
state a few of the leading facts which may serve 
to illustrate their anomalous condition and re- 
markable ceremonies. 

The Samaritans themselves now maintain that 
they are of purely Jewish origin, the descendants 
of Ephraim, of that remnant of the tribe left be- 
hind at the time of the first captivity. They also 
maintain that their present priest, Amram, is a 
Levite, perfect in his genealogy ; that some two 
centuries ago they had a priest of the house of 
Aaron, but his family became extinct, and since 
then they have had no regular sacrifice, and no 
full atonement. 

History does not sustain these high claims. It 
gives, in fact, a widely different, and, I believe, 
the true account of the origin of the sect. It has 
been commonly supposed that the original Samari- 
tans were a mixed race, composed in part of the 
remnants of the ten tribes left in the kingdom of 
Israel by the victorious Assyrians, and in part of 
the new colonists introduced from the East. But 


neither is this view supported by any historic 


evidence. We have the assertions of the people | 
themselves that they are of Jewish origin, but| 
upon examination we find that they asserted just 
the contrary when it suited their purposes. In 
their letter to the King of Persia, given in Ezra 
iv. 9-16, they describe themselves as “ the nations 
whom the great and noble Asnapper brought over| 
and set in the cities of Samaria.” And when| 
applying to the Jews for permission to join them, 
in building the temple they do not plead their 
Jewish origin, but only the fact that they had 
observed the Jewish ritual “since the days of 
Esar-haddon, King of Assur, which brought us 
up hither” (iv. 2.) The Scriptural account of| 
their settlement ignores any Jewish element (2 
Kings xvii. 6,24.) It represents the new colon- 
ists as being so utterly ignorant of the very ele-| 
ments of the Jewish religion that they asked for 
& priest to instruct them. And even after receiv-, 
ing some little instruction, and conforming, ac-| 
cording to the true heathen principle, to a few of | 
the external rites of Jewish worship, they still set 
up and adored their own national deities. At a} 
later period, when the persecutions under Antio-| 
chus Epiphanes began, they denied all relation- 
ship to the Jews, and affirmed that they were) 
foreizn colonists. Our Lord also, upon two occa- 
sions, appears to reject their claims to Jewish 
srigin. He told his disciples not to go to the 
Samaritans, but “to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’’ (Matt. x. 5,6;) and he told the woman 
of Samaria, “ Ye know not what ye worship: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the 
Jews.” (John iv. 22.) 
(To be continued.) 


Screw Soled Shoes.—We were shown a few) 





days since a new style for making shoes, a rival practices extortion with one hand and charity with|and returning, 


tothe copper nail shoe—and which we are in-| 


ger and thirst. 


formed, can be made equally cheap. The improve- 
ment consists of a brass screw inserted by ma- 
chinery and cut off smoothly upon the outer sole. 


We see no reason why a pair of shoes screwed | 


together would not be more durable than a pair 
nailed.— Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
ssiendipilainicle 
Persian Characteristics. 

The subjoined sketch of the Persians of the 
present day, is taken from a late work by Dr. J. 
E. Polak, “late physician to the Shah of Persia, 
and Professor in the Teheran School of Medicine.”’| 
The periodical from which we extract says : “‘ The 
position and medical activity of Dr. Polak, his 
uncommon knowledge of the native idiom and 
literature, and numerous journeys, frequently in‘ 
company with the Shah, enabled him to study| 
Persian life and habits with an extraordinary! 
minuteness and exactness.” 

Both in his body and character, the Persian 
fully displays the type of the Caucasian race. 
His complexion is rather dark ; his hair chestnut 
colour, and never curly ; the head well developed 
and thick. His head is oval ; the forehead moder- 
ately high, flattened round the tewples; the eyes 
are light brown, occasionally black,—large and} 
shaded by long upper lids, and by arched brows, 
connecting over the nose; the cheeks little fleshy, | 
and without redness; the lips thin; the chin is| 
narrow. His neck is never long; his chest is| 
broad; his hands and feet are exceedingly well| 
shaped. He is generally of a little more than! 
medium size; remarkably tall or small men ave 
rare exceptions, as are also corpulence and its op- 
posite. His features are serious and calm, never 
keen or distorted. He avoids gesticulation, and 
rarely betrays his feelings or passions in his look 
or face. His gait is erect and firm; his walk 
graceful. He is exceedingly agile, and capable) 
of extraordinary exertions; but when not stirred| 
up to activity, slow and inclined to rest and idle- 
ness. He walks little, hates standing, sits in the} 
oriental way, is an excellent horseman, but also| 
uses for riding the ass, the mule, and the camel. 
He wonderfully controls his sleep according to 
circumstances, sometimes dreamiug away most of 
his time; and again when zealously active, pass- 
ing days and nights in unremitting labour. He 
is fond of comfort, but patient under privations, 
and suffers with equanimity heat and cold, hun- 
He is composed under every 
change of fortune. He is fond of exciting drinks, | 
luxurious, but exceedingly temperate in his food. 

- The Persian loves riches, pomp, and display.| 
He is greedy of wealth, little anxious about the 
means of acquiring it ; but when acquired, spends 
it profusely to satisfy his luxurious tastes. He 
pays excessive prices for horses, carpets, song and 
dance; none is too high when his harem is to be 
enriched and adorned. Polygamy is not the rule 
but the exception in Persia. The Persian is fond 
of music, poetry and theatrical entertainments ; 
likes a florid style of eloquence and writing; 
speaks witli elegance, but often sacrifices his 
thoughts to the charm of rhythm. He is pleasant 
i tion, and overflowing with politeness 








in conversa 
and graceful compliments, even when speaking to| 
his bitterest enemy; and never flatly refuses a 
demand, preferring a false promise to momentary 
rudeness. He is a born actor. He is equally 


| prone to make fine professions and to forget them ; 


always ready to offer presents, though rarely 
mindful to bestow them ; inclined to hypocrisy, 
but not to fanaticism; apt to commit treacherous 
and even atrocious actions when circumstances 
command it, though not cruel from nature, He 


the other. He has compassion for animals as 


| crimes. 


well as man. He is slavish towards his political 
superiors, domineering among his subordinates in 
office, gentle to his servants, never rude as a-hus- 
band, affable and hospitable to strangers. He 


| Suffers oppression, though averse to all authority ; 
| but hoards wrongs, and strikes without clemency 


when opportunity offers. He is neither brave nor 
warlike, but resigned in the highest degree, in 
misfortune as well as death. 

He is attached to his native place and to his 


| province, but cherishes no love of country. Pa- 


triotism, in the European sense is rare. The 
more intense is the attachwent to the family and 
tribe. To their welfare and honor every thing is 
sacrificed. An insult to one member is an insult 
to all. The needy members of the family are 
supported by the wealthy, and the low are proud 
of the high. None is absent from his family 
without necessity. Children pay reverence to 
their father, love to their mother, vouch with 
their honor and property for each other. The be- 
trayal of such trust is regarded as the highest of 
The desertion of a relative is almost un- 
heard of. Families, in the widest sense of the 
word, live together in tht same town quarters. 
Several combine in acknowledging the supremac 
of a common chief. When rising to high digni- 
ties, he raises them all; with his fall, all sink into 
poverty; and sometimes what was but recently 
the richest and most envied quarter of a city, soon 
becomes a desolate place. Such changes, with 
individuals as well as families and tribes, are fre- 
quent. They do not surprise nor stun the Per- 
sian. Elevated by the sudden favor of the Shah, 
he wonders only why this did not take place long 
before; deprived as suddenly of his position and 
wealth, he bows before the will of his master as 
if it were a deeree of fate. ‘“ He has given it, he 
takes it.’”’ But he lives, works, and builds ac- 
cordingly. He enjoys and labours for.the present. 
leaving the future to the care of Allah. His 
palaces crumble away as rapidly as his greatness 
and power. His artificially irrigated gardens dry 
np with the sources of his wealth. Nothing is 
made, as nothing is expected to last. 
<eeemansdpiedieniie 

Testimony concerning David Ferris— * * 
He was very serviceable in our meetings for dis- 
cipline, which, with other meetings he diligently 
attended, not suffering his outward affairs to hin- 
der him from what he believed to be his religious 
duty. And although he followed shop-keeping 
for a living, it was his practice to shut up his 
shop and take his family with him to week-day 
mectings, often expressing for the encouragement 
of others, that he believed it was attended with a 
blessing. He was free and open-hearted to enter- 
tain Friends, and concerned to bring up his chil- 
dren in plainness, and instruct them in the fear 
of the Lord, believing that to be the best portion 
they could inherit; remarkably charitable to the 
poor, and often administered to their necessities. 


sanctified 
The Sandwich Islands. 

Among the foreign countries engaged in com- 
merce with our northwest Pacific States, there is 
none that is establishing with them more intimate 
commercial relations than the Sandwich Islands, 
which are located in the North Pacific, in latitude 
2u°, about 2,100 miles southwest from San Fran- 
cisco, and directly in the track of vessels bound 
from that port to China, The prospect of a speedy 
establishment of a line of monthly steamers across 
the Pacific, under contract to perform the Ameri- 
can Mail service between California and China, 
touching at Honolulu and Japan, both in going 
gives increased interest to the 
agricultural progress of the group. Postmaster 
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General Dennison has officially invited tenders for| pound ; but on old-established plantations it proba- 
the performance of this important mail service ; | bly does not exceed three and a half cents—prices 
and as it is understvod that parties are ready to bow enable the planters to compete succesfully 
place the steamers on the route at once, it is ex-|with Manilla, India or China. 

pected the line will be in operation during the| The climate of the Islends has been found to 
next year at the farthest. The establishment of|be peculiarly adapted to the growth of the cane, 
a steam line will reduce the time required to make |and though the average yield does not exceed twe 
the passage from San Francisco to Honolulu from |tuns of sugar to the acre, yet as high as five or 


fifteen days to eight, and tend to greatly increase |six tuns of sugar have been frequently produced 














nish the foundation of his future character. And 
this rock, on which Hugh Miller might have been 
wrecked, if he had not at the right moment put 
forth his moral strength to strike away from it, ig 
one that youth and manhood alike need be con- 
stantly on their guard against. It is about one 
of the worst and most deadly, as well as extrava- 
gant temptations which lie in the way of youth, 
Sir Walter Scott used to say “that of all vices 


the commerce with this group, which is practically {from a single aere. There is a large extent of |drinking is the most incompatible with greatness.” 


an American colony, as a large majority of the|cane land still unoccupied. The island of Hawaii 
foreign population are Americans. We propose |alone, it is estimated, is capable of producing one 
in two or three brief articles to notice the agricul-|hundred millions of pounds of sugar annually. 
tural progress made thereduring the past few years, |This being so, there is a prospect that this group 


most copspicous among which has been the 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


The cultivation of sugar cane in the Sandwich 
Islands dates back mvre than twenty-five years ; 
but it was not till after the settlement of Califor- 
nia, and the consequent opening of a near and 
permanent market for sugar on the Pacific coast 
that avy impetus was given to the business. 
Since 1850 foreign capital has been slowly be- 
coming interested in cane culture and in the 
manufacture of sugar and molasses, till now there 
is no less than tweny-five plantations, valued 
at over two million of dullars, and capable of man- 
ufacturing twenty millions of pounds of sugar 


annually, with two hundred thousand gallons of | 


molasses. The sugar mills are generally of the 
largest size, well made, with all the modern 
improvements such as steaw clarifiers, centrifugal 
machines and other late inventions, and are sur- 


anay, before many years have elapsed, become to 
the Pacific coast what Cuba now is to the Atlan- 
[tie States. For its development this business 
must rely in future asin the past on foreign capi- 
tal and management; but with a stable government 
jand with permanent steam communication between 
‘its chief ports and our Pacific States, its progress 
iwill be sure and rapid.—Pucific Commercial 
| Advertiser. 





Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

The young man, as he passes through life, 
advances through a long line of tempters ranged 
on either side of him ; and the inevitable effect of 
yielding, is degradation in a greater or less degree. 
Contact with them tends insensibly to draw away 
from him some portion of the electric element 
with which his nature is charged ; and his only 
mode of resisting them is to utter and to act out 


assed by no other sugar mills in the world.jhis “ No,’’ manfully and resolutely... He must 
P y g ’ y y 


They have been manufactured mostly in Boston 
or Scotland, but a large iron foundry is now es- 
tablished in Honolula which has turned out some 
very superior mills, though smaller than those 
imported from the above named places. A first 
class plantation has machinery capable of manu- 
facturing a thousand tuns of sugar per annum, and 


decide at once, not waiting to deliberate and bal- 
ance reasons; for the youth, like ‘the woman 
who deliberates, is lost.” Many deliberate with- 
out deciding ; but “ not to resolve, is to resolve.” 
A perfect knowledge of man is in the prayer, 
“ Lead us potinto temptation.” But temptation 
will come to try the young man’s strength ; and 


several of them, it is thought, will produce that|once yielded to, the power to resist grows weaker 
quantity this year, Such a plantation requires!and weaker. Yield once, and a portion of virtue 
about 150 laborers and workmen. The latterare|has gone. Resist manfully, and the first decision 
generally mechanics from the United States, Eng-| will give strength for life ; repeated, it will become 
land or Germany. The field laborers are wholly|a habit. It is in the outworks of the habits 
natives of the Islands, who, when well managed |formed in early life that the real strength of the 
and treated, are found to be as reliable and effi-|defence must lie; for it has been wisely ordained, 
cient as any plantation laborers in other sugar|that the machinery of moral existence should be 
countries. Indeed, some assert that the plantations |carried on principally through the medium of the 
in the Sandwich Islands are conducted with fewer | habits, so as to save the wear and tear of the great 
hands, in proportion to the product, than in|principles within. It is good habits, which in- 
other countries. There has been no lack of|sinuate themselves into the thousand inconsider- 
laborers thus far, and if we may judge from the |able acts of life, that really constitute by far the 
number of unemployed men living without any greater part of man’s moral conduct. 

regular means of support, it will be some years} Hugh Miller has told how, by an act of youth- 
before any great scarcity is felt. The Island|fnl decision, he saved himself from one of the 
Government has wisely taken measures to provide |strong temptations so peculiar to a life of toil. 
for any future deficiency that may arise, by|When employed as a mason, it was usual for his 





making provision for the emigration of Asiatic |fellow-workmen to have an occasional treat of 


laborers to the Islands, whenever they are found drink, and one day two glasses of whiskey fell to 
ready to migrate thither with their families. hisshare, which heswallowed. When he reached 

The quantity of sugar manufactured in 1864 home, he found, on opening his favorite book,— 
was about eleven millions of pounds, most of |‘ Bacon’s Essays,’’—that the letters danced before 
which found a ready market in San Francisco, |his eyes, and that he could no longer master the 
Oregon and British Columbia. It is estimated |sense. ‘The condition,” he says, “into which I 
that the production for 1865 will be fifteen millions had brought myself was, [ felt, one of degradation. 
of pounds, and that the annual increase will be|[ had sunk, by my own act, for the time, toa 
about 33 per cent. In quality, the Sandwich |lower level of intelligence than that on which it 
Island sugar ranks in the San ¢rancisco market | was my privilege to be placed ; and though the 
equal to the best New Orleans or Cuba for con-|state conld have been no very favorable one for 
sumption ; and for refining purposes it is far su-|a resolution, I in that hour determined that I 
perior to them, on account of its peculiar crystal-|would never again sacrifice my capacity of intel. 
izing or graining properties; and in this respect |lectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; and with 
it is preferred to the best Manilla or China sugars. |God’s help, I was enabled to hold by the deter. 
The cost of its manufacture in the Sandwich|mination.” It is such decisions as this that often 
Islands has been estimated at four cents per|form the turning-points in a man’s life, and fur- 





Not only so, but itis incompatible with economy, 
decency, health, and honest living. When a 
youth cannot restrain, he must abstain. Dr. 
Johnson’s case is the case of many. He said, re- 
ferring to his own habits, “Sir, I can abstain; but 
I can’t be moderate.” 

But to wrestle vigorously and successfully with 
any vicious habit, we must not merely be satisfied 
with contending on the low ground of worldly 
prudence, though that is of use, but take stand 
upon a higher moral elevation. Mechanical aids, 
such as pledges, may be of service to some, but 
the great thing is to set up a high standard of 
thinking and acting, and endeavor to strengthen 
and purify the principles, as well as to reform the 
habits. For this purpose a youth must study 
himself, watch his steps, and compare his thoughts 
and acts with his rule. The more knowledge of 
himself he gains, the more humble will he be, and 
perhaps the less confident in his own strength. 
But the discipline will be found most valuable 
which is acquired by resisting small present grat- 
ifications to secure a prospective greater and 
higher one. It is the noblest work in self-educa- 
tion,—for 

“ Real glory 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves, 


And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the first slave.” 


Many popular books have been written for the 
purpose of communicating to the public the grand 
secret of making money. But there is no secret 
whatever about it, as the proverbs of every nation 
abundantly testify. ‘‘ Many a little makes a 
meikle.’”’—“ Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.’’—‘‘ A penny 
saved is a penny gained.”—“ Diligence is the 
mother of good-luck.”—‘‘ No pains no gains.” — 
‘« No sweat no sweet.”’—* Sloth, the key of pov- 
erty.”’— Work, and thou shalt have.””—‘ He 
who will not work, neither shall he eat.’’>—“ The 
world is his, who has patience and industry.”— 
“It is too late to spare when all is spent.”— 
‘« Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt.” 
—‘“ The morning hour has gold in its mouth.”— 
“ Credit keeps the crown of the causeway.” Such 
are specimens of the proverbial philosophy, em- 
bodying the hoarded experience of many genera- 
tious, as to the best means of thriving in the world. 
They were current in the people’s mouths long 
before books were invented ; and like other popu- 
lar proverbs, they were the first code of popular 
morals. Moreover they have stood the test of time, 
and the experience of every day still bears witness 
to their accuracy, force, aud soundness. The 
proverbs of Solomon are full of wisdom, as to the 
force of industry, and the use and abuse of money } 
“ He that is slutbful in work is brother to him 
that is a great waster.” —‘ Go to the ant thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise.” Pov- 
erty, he says, shall come upon the idler, ‘ as one 
that travelleth, and want as an armed man ;” but 
of the industrious and upright, “The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich,”’—‘He who will not plough 
by reason of the cold, shall beg in harvest, 
and have nothing.”’—“The drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty; and drowsiness 
shall clothe a man with rags.’—‘“ The slothfal 
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man says there is a lion in the streets.” —“ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand 
before kings.” —But above all “ it is better to get 
wisdom than gold; for wisdom is better than ru- 
bies, and all the things that may be desired are 
pot to be compared to it.” 

Simple industry and thrift will go far towards 
making any person of ordinary working faculty 
comparatively independent in his means. Even 
a working man may be so, provided he will care- 
fully husband his resources and watch the little 
outlets of useless expenditure. A penny isa very 
small matter, yet the comfort of thousands of fami- 
lies depend upon the proper spending and saving of 
pennies. Ifa man allows the little pennies, the 
results of his hard work, to slip out of his fingers, 
—some to the becrshop, some this way and some 
that,—he will find that his life is little raised 
above one of mere animal drudgery. Onthe other 
hand, if he take care of the pennies, —putting some 
weekly into a benefit society or an insurance fund, 
others into a savings-bank, and confiding the rest 
to his wife to be carefully laid out, with a view to 
the comfortable maintenance and education of his 
family,—he will soon find that his attention to 
small matters will abundantly repay him, in in- 
creasing means, growing comfort at home, and a 
wind comparatively free from fears as to the fu- 
ture. Ifa working man have high ambition and 
possess richness in spirit,—a kind of wealth which 
far transcends all mere worldly possessions,—he 
may not only help himself, but be a profitable 
helper of others in his path through life. That 
this is no impossible thing, even for a common 
laborer in a workshop, may be illustrated by the 
remarkable career of Thomas Wright, of Manches- 
ter whose life affords only another proof of the 
power of patient perseverance in ~well-doing, and 


of the influence which the humblest person, who 

is diligent in improving his opportunities, may 

exercise for the advantage of his fellow-creatures. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. : 


This Institution is incorporated by the State of 
Pennsylvania, has a capital of $150,000, and is 
under the management of Friends whose well 
known character entitle them to entire confidence. 

Its objects are, to grant annuities, to receive 
and execute Trusts, to perform the duties of exe- 
cutorship to the estates of decedents, and to secure 
to the wives, children, or other representatives of 


_ persons paying a prescribed annual premium, a 


specified sum of money on the decease of the 
payer. 

An Institution similar in some of its features 
has long been in existence among Friends in Eng- 
land, and has been productive of great benefit to 
thousands. Many widows and orphans, whose 
husbands and fathers had wisely taken this means 
to secure to them the payment of such sum of 
money, and who would otherwise have been left 
almost penniless, when deprived by death of the 
support earned by the head of the family, on the 
occurrence of this event, have found themselves 
entitled to an amount not only sufficient for pre- 
sent relief; but, in many instances furnishing 
capital for engaging in a supporting business; or, 
when placed at interest, yielding an income which 
Was a most important help in their maintenance. 

The annual payment required to procure this 
desirable result, is not so large as to be burden- 
some, and in many instances it may be saved by 
curtailing some needless expenditures in living, 
or for personal gratification. 

Elderly persons, the income of whose small 


property is not sufficient to maintain them, may 
often add greatly to their comfort in the evening 
of life by buying an annuity, the regular payment 
of which is secured by the ample funds of the 
company. 

The useful and desirable objects of the Institu- 
tion commend themselves to the notice and care- 
ful consideration of Friends ;—they are fully set 
forth in a pamphlet published by the company; 
which may be procured from the agents, free of 
charge. 

Selected for “The Friend.” 
THE MESSENGER UF LOVE. 


“And they all with one consent, began to make excuse.” 
Luke xiv. 


The messenger of Love, 

Went forth with heavenly word, 
To call the wedding guests 

To the supper of the Lord. 


“T cannot heed thee now!” 
Said a youth of eagle eye, 
As he pointed to the steps 
Where the shrine of Fame rose high. 


“T cannot heed thee now! 
I cannot here delay ; 
A voice from yonder height, 
Is calling me away. 


“It tells of deathless wreaths, 
That wait to crown my brow. 
Oh, yet a while delay, 
I cannot heed thee now /” 


And the messenger divine, 
A pitying tear let fall, 

As be turned in other paths 
The wedding-guests to call. 


“ Speak not of heavenly love !” 
Said one, in tones of glee; 

“ There’s a love of mortal growth 
That is dearer far to me. 


“ There’s a brow of mortal mould, 
Whose light to me is given ; 
And earth can offer more 
Than I ask or hope of heaven!” 


“T cannot heed thee now!” 

Said the man of power and gold; 
“T have many years of life— 

I have treasures yet untold. 


“ When the heavy hand of grief 
Is chill upon my brow, 
I will call thee—then return, 
For I cannot beed thee now !” 


And the messenger divine, 

With a glance of wonder meek, 
Went forth in other paths 

The wedding-guests to seek. 


* And hast thou come at last!” 
Said the weeping child of sin ; 

“Are mercy’s gates unclosed ? 
Will Jesus let me in? 


“O wondrous power of grace! 
For sinners such as I; 
Thoa hast answered to my call— 
Thou hast heard my pleading cry!” 


And the messenger of Love, 
Rejected, turned aside 

From the shrine of earthly fame, 
And the pomp of earthly pride. 


But he took the contrite hearts, 
And bore them up to heaven ; 

And to them the feast was served, 
And the wedding-robes were given. 


For “The Friend.” 
Education of Idiots and Childrenof Weak 
Intellects. 

A late number of Littell’s Living Age contains 
an article from the Edinburg Review, in reference 
to the efforts now being made in Europe and the 
United States on behalf of the feeble minded and 
idiotic. These feeble ones are shown to be far 
more numerous, both in the old and new worlds, 
than was generally imagined. In the report of 
the English Poor Law Board, it is stated that on 
the “first of January, 1862, there were in 649 
unions and parishes, 34,271 insane paupers, of 
whom 18,311 were idiots.” The entire number 
of this unhappy class of persons in Great Britain 
and Ireland, is estimated at about 50,000. Up 
to quite a recent period the miserable idiot has 
been regarded as one of a Pariah caste to be avoid- 
ed as much as possible rather than sought out and 
succored, and even after a few enlightened and 
benevolent minds discovered that the case of this 
unhappy class was not hopeless, and that there 
was encouragement to labour for the amelioration 
of their condition, still light broke in but slowly 
and feebly. The writer first notices the labours 
of Sargent in Berlin, and Seguin in Paris, which 
began previous to 1844, and were attended with 
a gratifying degree of success, and next of those 
of Dr. Guggeubiihl among the cretins of Switzer- 
land. The following extracts give a view of what 
has been done more recently in this department 
of philanthropic labour : 

‘¢ While these and other institutions were being 
formed in Europe, the philanthropists of the 
western hemisphere became alive also to their im- 
portance and value. It seems as if some provi- 
dential impulse were given at this moment simul- 
taneously to the friends of humanity, to arouse 
themselves to the aid of the most repulsive and 
pitiable of its sufferers. In 1846 the authorities 
of Massachusetts appointed the well-known Dr. 
8. G. Howe, so celebrated for his treatment of the 
blind and deaf mute Laura Bridgman, to inquire 
into the condition of idiots in the commonwealth, 
and to discover if anything could be done in their 
behalf. The reports of Dr. Howe exhibit the 
greatest zeal, energy, and talent, and he brought 
all the force of his powerful and original intellect 
to bear upon this object, with the happiest con- 
sequences. Without being prepared to admit the 
correctness of all his conclusions in his published 
theories of the causes of idiocy, which are, in our 
view, of far too speculative a nature, without ad- 
ducing sufficient facts for his generalizations, we 
cannot but regard his labours and their fruits with 
real satisfaction. He assures us that his hopes 
and expectations have been fulfilled amongst the 
children trained and instructed. ‘Several,’ he 
says, ‘who were in a state of hopefess idiocy 
have gained useful knowledge: most of them have 
become cleanly, decent, docile, and industrious ; 
and all of them are happier and better in conse- 
quence of the efforts made in their behalf.’ Some 
of these were ia a state of drivelling impotency, 
unable to do more than swallow their food: they 
had no speech, no apparent understanding, and 
their habits were disgusting. They became gen- 
tle, docile, and obedient, governable by the sim- 
plest means, able to work, speak, and read, com- 
paratively happy and intelligent, as well as useful, 
and stood before their friends as rescued unes, 
through the treatment they received: 

“* Peansylvania followed this example by found- 


There are said to be underground creeks in the|ing a kindred institution, which comprised at once 
limestone regions of Georgia with currents of|a hospital for the unhealthy, a gymnasium for 


sufficient velocity to carry a mill. 


There is a| physical culture, a school for such as could be led 


government tannery, the bark mill of which is|on to learn, and provision of workshops and land 


driven by one of these subterranean streams. 


for the exercise of mechanical, horticultural, and 
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agricultural industry, with a view to the self-sup- 
port of the inmates. At the request of the man- 
agers of this asylum, the legislature of New Jersey 
granted an appropriation for the maintenance, 
within its walls, of fifteen feeble-minded children. 
The building was most carefully constructed, and 
placed on an eligible site, with an unfailing supply 
of the best spring water, and sheltered from the 
cold winds by a grove of ten acres, the shade of 
which was regarded as a great boon in summer. 
The promoters of this asylum state their convic- 
tion that it is necessary for the advantage of the 

oung imbeciles in their training, that they should 
be collected together in numbers. 

“‘¢ Childhood,’ they assert, ‘in all conditions 
needs society , and those who are of natural men- 
tal powers cannot adapt themselves to those of 
feeble mind. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, an imbecile child at home has a tendency 
to solitude or exclusiveness; it cannot play with 
other children, and they cannot join in its amuse- 
ments. It is a lonely being. However loving 
and tender its associations may be, it lacks suitable 
companionship. It needs to be with those who 
are like itself. Its instincts lead it to fellowship 
with its own grade and stamp of mind, and this 
association produces friction, and friction pro 
duces growth. There is an unconscious self- 
culture resulting from the mere force of associa- 
tion. In this lies one secret of success in institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded.’ 

“¢ New York was not behind in like projects for 
the idiot. The first step was taken. by the Hon. 
Frederick Backus, a member of the senate, in 
the winter of 1845 and 1846. He introduced a 
bill for the establishment of an asylum for idiots, 
which passed the senate by a vote of eleven to 
ten. Though at first agreed to by the assembly, 
it was afterwards rejected by a vote of fifty-eight 
to forty-seven. Dr. Backus, however, was not 
daunted by this defeat, but laboured with the 
greatest zeal, communicated with M. Sargent of 
Berlin, and embodied translations of his reports 
in the document he again presented to the legis- 
lature, and at length effected his object by the aid 
of the governor, but not without another previous 
defeat. When agreed upon, the nature of the 
institution was accurately defined, especially that 
it was not to be merely custodial, but ‘an estab- 
lishment for the management and education of 
young idiots; an extension of the blessings of 
education of an appropriate character to a class of 
persons of a teachable age—not deaf mutes or 
blind—whose faculties are not susceptible of de- 
velopment under the customary conditions avd 
facilities of a common education.’”’ 

In 1847 a meeting was held in London to 
adopt measures to institute an asylum for imbe- 
ciles, at Which the lord mayor presided, the re- 
sult of which was the hire of Park House, High- 

ate, with several acres of land surrounding it. 

ere, in six months, the change was so great that 
it was difficult to believe the pupils to be the 
same children who had been originally received, 
and whose first gathering together was really a 
shocking scene. The report of 1850 says, in re- 
ference to the opening of the institution: “ The 
first gathering of the idiotic family was a spectacle 
unique in itself, sufficiently discouraging to the 
most resolute, and not to be forgotten in after 
time by any: It was a period of distraction, dis- 
order, and noise of the most unnatural character. 
Some had defective sight, most had defective or 
no utterance, most were lame in limb or muscle; 
and all were of weak and perverted mind. Some 
had been spoiled, some neglected, and some ill- 
used. Some were clamorous and rebellious ; some 
were sullen and perverse; and some unconscious 


and inert. 



































enemy. 














chief and disobedience prevailed. 

















prison would meet the wants of such a family. 




















the impression is at present many can testify. 
Here is now order, obedience to authority, classifi- 
cation, improvement, and cheerful occupation. 


























steadily fulfilled. Windows are now safe, boun- 
daries are observed without rules, and doors are 
safe without locks. 
away, but to stay. They are essentially not only 
an improving but a happy family, and all this is 
secured without the aid of correction or coercion. 





















































Charity— Divine charity.” 











(To be continued.) 




















A General Epistle. 


“ My dear Friends,—In the light of the Lord, 
all watch and pray, that you may receive power 
through faith in the name of Christ to reign over 
your own thoughts and wills. Then will you de- 
light in taking up the daily cross and mortifying 
the earthly members, that your conversation may 
be as becometh the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. This will make you manifest to the 
witness of God in every conscience, that you are 
the salt of the earth, that have kept your state 
and habitation in God, and retain the sweet sa- 
voury spirit of life, which seasons all your words 
and works, and ministers grace to all with whom 
you have any concern, to the exalting of God’s 
blessed truth over all that watch for evil, which 
will cause their eyes to fail, and frustrate their 
expectations for ever. Amen. 

‘« And, dear Friends, I beseech you, be faithful 
upon all accounts for the service of the blessed 
truth of God, to meet together in his holy fear; 
that you may receive the holy inspiration of his 
spirit, to exercise youin what service God is pleased 
to call you unto, whether in prayer to God, or in 
exhortation to build up one another in your most 
holy faith ; to raise up the life in all, that every 
one who is overcome with the powerful and hea- 
venly motions, cast their mite into God’s treasury, 
and give him his own. Thus will you feel the 
increase of his government in you that are faith- 
ful, in the true measure of light and life; and 
more and more He will give unto you, to the 
edifying of one another in love. You will become 
epistles written in one another’s hearts, with the 
pure spirit of the living God, which will bind you 
up in the unity of the spirit and bond of peace ; 
and what exercise soever is met with, whilst you 
are in the mortal body, pray to the Lord to keep 
you in the life of his own spirit, that patience may 
have its perfect work ; that if you be smitten on 
the one cheek, turn the other cheek to the smiter 
also; and if you be reviled, revile not again, but 
in deep humility and patience, wait in the pure, 
meek, peaceable spirit of our Lord Jesus, who was 
made perfect through sufferings ;—so are his dear 
and chosen jewels, who bear his name in righteous- 
ness, and have their eye to the God of their help, 
and their confidence is in the Lord alone. 

“Q ye blessed of the Lord ! be glad in his name, 
who will not let any whose confidence is in him 


































































































































































































































































































































































































Some who witnessed the scene retired from it in 
disgust, and others in despair. How very different 


Every hour has its duties; and these duties are 


The desire now is, not to get 


The principle which rules in the house is Love— 


SS  ,,,,[  ————————————————————_———————————————————___ 





Some were screaming at the top of|bear, and will sweeten the cup of your tribulation 
the voice ; some making constant and involuntary| with his blessed presence, which will cause your 
noises from nervous irritation ; and some, terrified 
at scorn and ill-treatment, hid themselves in a 
corner from the face of man, as the face of an 
Windows were smashed, wainscoting 
broken, boundaries defied, and the spirit of mis- 
It seemed as 
though nothing less than the accommodation of a 


hearts to rejoice, and sing in all your trials ; and 
will give you your portion forever with the blessed 
assembly, that John spoke of in the 7th of the 
Revelations—a number that no man could num. 
ber, that had passed through the great tribulation, 
and washed their garments and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb; therefore are they be. 
fore the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his holy temple ;—and he that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them, and feed them, 
and lead them to the living fountains of waters, 
where God shall wipe away all tears of sorrow 
from their eyes, for ever. This is your por. 
tion, dear children of the living God, who in 
true love to him, have waited upon him in 
the light of Christ, to be buried with him 
in his spiritual baptism and made conforma. 
ble to him in his sufferings and death—and in the 
deep sense of your present strait, being made 
conformable in measure to our Lord and Saviour, 
you ery as he did upon the cross, when he bore 
the sins and transgressions of his people, ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ Even so 
do you his dear children, in your measure, passing 
through the great tribulations, being made of the 
number of the slain of the Lord. 

‘‘Here is first a passing through the great 
tribulation, to be made of the number of the slain 
of the Lord ; and, being truly humbled into his 
blessed will, in a deep sense of poverty of spirit,— 
there, wait upon the Lord, until he create you toa 
lively hope, and give you a possession of his bles- 
sed life, that is hid with Christ in God, and so marry 
you to himself in his own righteousness, which he 
gives you for your wedding-garment. The love of 
God constrains you to walk in all strict observations 
that are required of you to be-done; but no more to 
lean upon them for life, but have all your obedi- 
ence accepted of God through faith io the light, 
life, and name of Christ, in whom you now are 
the righteousness of God for ever, in giving up 
freely to be guided by his spirit of faithfulness to 


the end. 


* * * * * * 


‘«« And all you, my ancient brethren and sisters, 
who have obtained this blessed dominion and 
everlasting inheritance,—I bless God for you, 
who I do believe will take care to answer the de- 
sire of my soul, for the comfort of the young and 
tender babes; for whose sake I had this concern 
upon my spirit, to lay before them the true passage 
into the footsteps, where the tribulated: compan- 
ions have travelled that are married to the Lord 
of life, and have upon them their wedding-garment, * 
that they may not come short who are upon their 
travel towards the same inheritance in Christ the 
true light. I dearly beseech you, whom God 
hath sealed up with his holy Spirit, to your full as- 
surance of Gud’s everlasting love in Christ Jesus, 
that you watch over the tender and tribulated ones, 
and in what can possibly be done, strengthen their 
faith ; that they may come into the heavenly unity 
with the Father io the Son, and sit dowo with 
all them who have been made conformable to Christ 
in his sufferings and death; and that, in the hea- 
venly resurrection, blessed and everlasting peaee, 
they may sing hallelujah and high praises to the 
Lord their God,—over all the wrath that is in the 
children of men, which will come to an end and 
vanish away like smoke, before you whom the 
Lord hath called, in meekness, and patience, 
to bear his name in righteousness, in the sweet 
savoury spirit of Jesus Christ, over all, blessed for 
ever, Amen.—In which, the Lord keep you all, 
with my soul, faithful unto the end, is the breath- 


alone, suffer more than he will give strength to/ing of the spirit of your brother and companion in 
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tribulation and in the kingdom and patience of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

« And further, I have this to communicate to 
my friends and brethren : that what hath come to 
pass these late years, hath been for want of watch- 
fulness to be guided by the spirit of the Lord, 
Love hath been quenched iu many, in whom 
offences have entered, and separation followed; 
which hath deeply wounded wy spirit, having en- 
deavoured, to the utmost of my power in the love 
of God, to prevent such proceedings ; and so have 
I done in many years past, by preventing papers 
ready to be printed, from being published, that 
were of a tendeucy to quench the love of one to- 
wardsanother. * * * * * 
And I have admonished all concerned that I could 
meet with, to have a carejof watching for evil, 
lest they provoke one another to wrath, and so 
quench love; but rather to look at the good in one 
another, and, in the love of God, labour to pre- 
serve them out of any weakness which they saw lay 
near to attend them ; that so the pure, holy Spirit 
of life and love, which first gathered us into itself, 
to be a people in God, and in his authority to reign 
over what is contrary to his blessed nature, may 
again restore, where it is wanting, in the univer- 
sality of its blessed power, — making up the 
breaches, and restoring the desvlate ones, and 
causing every one that professeth the blessed truth 
of God, to love their neighbor as themselves ; and 
so do unto all, as they would have others do unto 
them. Thus, all concerned in this exercise, who 
seek the peace of his people in the measure of the 
grace of God in Christ, may stand as saviours 
upon Mount Zion, to the honour of the name of 
the Lord our God, and the comfort of all who love 
not their lives unto death, serving the Lord, and 
his dear chosen people, iu the meek, patient, and 
peaceable spirit of our, Lord Jesus Christ. 

“In which, the Lord keep you all with my 
soul; that, in his pure and peaceable dominion, 
we all may throw down our crowns before his 
throne, and unanimously sing,—Ali glory, honour, 
praises, thanksgiving, and dominion be given him, 
who is found worthy to sit upon his throne in all 
our consciences, Christ Jesus, the true light, 
and hope of our glory! even so be it, with all 
that profess his blessed truth, saith my soul in the 
name of the Lord. “WwW. D” 


“From Warwick, the 8th day of the 
Third month, 1682.” 


- HE FRIEND.| 


In the last number of Zhe British Friend there 
is an editorial notice of some comments on the 
proceedings of London Yearly Meeting, coutained 
in the “ Hicksite organ’ published in Philadel- 
phia, in which notice we find the following para- 
gtaphs: “In connection with the Tabular State- 
ment we were surprised to find it asserted that 
the number of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (Hicksite we infer) was greater, as ap- 
peared from the census of 1863, than that of 
London Yearly Meeting. Surely the soil of 
America must be favourable to the development 
of our religious profession, wheu in one of the 
Yearly Meetings of even one scction under our 
Dame in that land, there are more members than 
in the present Yearly Meeting of London.” 

We apprehend every one reading the above 
quotation would naturally infer from it, that the 
Hicksites are acknowledged by the Society as 
being Friends, ‘‘one section under our name.” 
However this may be the case in Great Britain, 
where the distinctive characteristics of Friends 
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seem very much lost sight of by many holding |rebel Secretary Benjamin, denying that the rebel govern- 
the name, it is not so in this country, where it is|™ent treated the Federal prisoners with cruelty, and 
sorrowfully known that the Hicksites, as a body, |" inity. fe asserts that the chief enase-of the enffecing 
have never disavowed the deistical principles of| was the course of the Federal government relative te 
the founders of their Society ; but are still justly | the exchange of prisoners. The Times, the following 
chargeable with denying the divinity and atone-|\day, published a letter from a Federal naval officer, 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and air aaa einai “ 
with countenancing miuisters, high 1D repute | tor the prompt and effectual suppression ofthe “Fenian” 
among their mewbers, who do not hesitate in their) movement in Ireland. It is said the disaffection is con- 
public communicatiuns to speak of Christ as a fined almost entirely to the lowest class of the Irish, and 
mere man, necding salvation like any other child|is not countenanced by the priests. The Liverpool 
of Adam ; and to disparage the divine authority of Sikes —— er moderately active, sales of the week 
the Holy Scriptures and their applicability to the i to Veha seca 21}d.; middlings, 1834. ; 
ag - A js eads quiet and steady. 
religious growth and experience of the present} “Late accounts from Constantinople place the destrue- 
time. Similar views are also freely expressed by jtion of buildings by the great fire at 2800, and state 
many other members of that body, apd contended that 22,000 persons have been rendered homeless. The 
for as being consonant with christian faith. bod - a ee ara ra ee 
a_* . ° . i ; ° te 
is Friends having from the beginning held the only 143 deaths ous reported, while on some guetibes 
divinity and atonement of Christ as cardinal doe- days the number exceeded 2000. The U.S. consul at 
trives in their belief, and that the Holy Scriptures | Smyrna, in a letter dated 8th mo. 19th, says the cholera 
are able to make wise unto salvation through faith bs steadily on the increase, and its ravages are alarm- 
that is in Christ Jesus, they cannot now adwit we ‘ oa nae anne 
that any who deny these truths or hold them in| ..o1y juet published at St. Petersburg, it appears that 
light esteem, however they may assume their 4,663,585 peasants are still under engagements to work 
name, or profess to believe in a universal saving |for the land owners, and that 5,112,432 are either en- 
light, and to have some of the same testimonies |tirely free from any obligations to their Ancient masters 
to support as they have, have any just title to their re bm aa > ~ Of these, oo are now free- 
distinctive appellation, or can be rightly spoken | \acr contract through the intervention of the governs 
of in language implying they are a portion of our ment, and 147,283 without such intervention. 7 
religious Society, constituting “‘ one scction under! The French Minister of Agriculture had addressed a 
our name.” We believe that in this country other|teport to the Emperor on the cattle plague, and the 
religious denominations very generally have learn- , aie ne has issued a decree prohibiting the intro- 
ed to discriminate between Friends and Hicksites, | macy td greeny torts France of cattle from Eng- 
recognizing the latter as Unitarian in their belief. At Porto Rico, ante 29th alt., there was an alarm- 
It is not a little singular after the strong aud jing shock of earthquake. The houses were greatly 
solemn protests against the priociples of Elias|sbaken but none were thrown down. 
Hicks, his coadjutors and followers, put forth by Phe dispatches from the Mexican government show 
London Yearly Meeting, when they left the re-|Ut © sare? bas 20 intention of leaving the country, bat 
ligious Society of Friends in 1827 aud 1828, that “wim! eee ee 
a journal in that country “chiefly devoted to the| Uvirep Srares.— Executive Pardons.—The average 
interests of the Society of Friends,’ should speak | sumber of rebel applicants daily, is about one hundred 
of the large number claimed as members by the) and any, nearly all of whom are of the twenty thousand 
Hicksite Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, as an| qin ony Se hae netiied the Atteracy 
evidence that “ the soil of America must be favour- ian eae ana pr terre ype oe cnet Ao 
e great number now awaiting the Presi- 
able to the development of our religious profes-| dent's action have been attended to. 
sion, and designate London Yearly Meeting as|. Coloured Troops.—lIt is stated that the whole number 
the parent of Cah Lely of sepesations. our wun sheet 1eujeue, of Seach over toneeteeeaish 
We do not suppose the Editor of The British a ratio of mortality exceeding that of the white acaph 
Friend unites with the Hicksites in their doc-|{; js said that 60,000 will soon be mustered out, which 
trines, or that he would wish the religious com-| will leave about 70,000 in service. ; 
munity to believe those doctrines to be the faith! The dndian Treaty.—Dispatches from Fort Smith state 
of Friends, but the language we have quoted, ap- eee eee ret ere and 74 
pears to us we warenas either sugpenmen } and, tribes are ravens to have slgaed the ceney re 
found where it is, we think the Society and its | note appended, claiming non-forfeiture of lands, aunui- 
principles are in danger of being misunderstood |ties, &. The southern Cherokees submitted a report 
and iujured by it. stating that a committee had waited upon the northern 
We would heartily rejoice were the members of | Cherokees to arrange their differences, and ask them to 
that body convinced of the wrong they have done|Stion laws, who. agreed to lay the matter, before the 
to themselves and vital christianity, by aduptivg |council. The United States Gunaledente refused to 
or countenancing the Unitarian notions dissemi-|recognize Jobn Ross, as Chief of the Cherokee nation, 
nated by E. Hicks and many other of their mem- jon account of alleged duplicity and bad faith on his 
bers ; and also to the Society of Friends by assum- ns = ere mentions the successful closing 
=s its name, while departing re widely from Ms) New York.—The extravagance as well as wealth of 
faith, and could be brought to unite sincerely with | pig great commercial centre, is shown by the amount 
it in supporting and spreading true Quakerism. |of yearly tax levied in the city. The amount to be 
But such a joyful event cannot be copsummated raised by taxation the present year is $18,196,689, being 
until they are prepared to condemn the cuourse as nearly five millions over 1864. Mortality 
they have pursued, and embrace unequivocally Brooklyn.—William Jackson, a coloured man, has 
the great truths of christianity as held by Friends: | heen acting as a juryman in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the sit- 
this has been done by many who have left their|ting of the present term of the City Court. It is said 
communion and been gladly welcomed back to|that Jackson was summoned on the panel to test the 
our fold; and we trust their example will be fol- 
lowed by many wore. 


sentiments of the people on the question. No difficulty 
had so far been made, and no protest made against his 
serving. 

The St. Albans’ Raid.—The Canadian authorities have 
paid to the banks at St. Albans, Vermont, $39,512 in 
Forzign.—News from England to the 14th inst. The|gold, and $30,000 in bank notes, pursant to ar act of 
London Times has an editorial strongly denouncing the |the Canadian Parliament, on account of the rebel plun- 
continued wanton and vindictive depredations of the|der deposited with some of the Canadian officials. 
Shenandoah. The Times publishes a letter fromthe ex- The Crops.—The information reported to the U.S. 
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Commissioner of Agriculture, leads to the conclusion 


that the corn crop is very good, perhaps the greatest 
That of hay is good ex- 
cept in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 


yet raised in the loyal States. 


souri. The oats crop is one of the largest ever raised 


in this country. The wheat crop is not considered.good | 


especially in the Western States, where it has sustained 


injury by blight and rust as well as wet weather during 


harvest. Of the old wheat on hand, there is not as 
much as was supposed in the hands of farmers. An 


unusual quantity of land was planted with potatoes, and 


the yield in general has been good. In many localities, 
however, the rot bAs appeared, and in some places the 
crop has been seriously injured by it. Every State re- 
turns a decrease in the number of fattening bogs. The 


general decrease is about one-tenth from the number of 


last year, the animals, also, are younger and smaller 
than usual. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 264, including 7 
soldiers and 18 people of colour. There were 29 deaths 
of consumption. 

The Freedmen.—At Fernandina, Florida, the freedmen 
form the greater portion of the population, and are said 
to be industrious, frugal, orderly and temperate. It is 
the intention of General Gregory, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Freedmen for Texas, to establish public schools 
at once throughout the State. In eastern North Caro- 
lina many of the freed people still receive rations from 
the government. On Roanoke Island there are about 
3500, 2200 of whom receive rations, and 1500 of these 
are children. Trent settlement, near Newbern, contains 
about 5000 freed people, who chiefly reside in a town, 
and 1100 receive government rations. There are about 
3000 living in other settlements near Newbern, of whom 
more than one-third receive government assistance. 
During the existing interpretation of civil law in the 
South, the Superintendents of Freedmen’s Affairs claim 
exclusive jurisdiction in all cases in which coloured 
persons are concerned. A judge, sheriff, district attor- 
ney and jury have been arrested at Shreveport, La., for 
trying a negro on the charge of larceny. The freedmen 
of Vicksburg, Miss., have voluntarily assessed them- 
selves for the support of schools for their own education. 

Alabama.—The Convention has passed an ordinance 
ratifying all the laws passed by the Legislature during 
the war, not inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. The Convention has also passed an or- 
dinance abolishing slavery, by a vote of 89 yeas to 3 
nays. The ordinance erases all provisions of the State 
Constitution relating to slavery, and makes it the duty 
of the Legislature, at its next session, to pass laws for 
the protection of the persons and property of freedmen, 
and to guard against the evils which may arise from 
their sudden emancipation. The election for members 
of the Legislature and other State officers, is fixed for 
the eighth of Eleventh month next, and the third Second- 


day in the Twelfth month is appointed for a meeting of 


the Legislature. 

The South.—Gov. Brown, of Georgia, has been per- 
mitted to return to his home at Macon. On his arrival 
there he expressed his entire confidence that the present 
action on the part of the people of the southern 


Le 


In East Tennessee resentments growing out of the 
war, and the oppression and cruelty exercised upon the 
Union men, keep the country disturbed. This class 
being now in power, are reported to be frequently the 
aggressors in retaliation for former injuries, and homi- 
cides are reported to be of frequeat occurrence. 

Wisconsin.—By a census just taken, this State has a 
population of 868,847, an increase of 93,227 since 1860, 
when it was 775,620. The State debt is less than two 
millions of dollars. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst.—New York.—American gold, 143 4144. 
U. S. six per cents, 1881, 107$; ditto, 5-20, 108; new 
ditto, 106%. The loan market well supplied at 6 per 
cent, with some transactions at 5 per cent. Balance in 
the United States Sub-treasury, $74,441,388. Superfine 
State flour, $7.30 a $7.80. Shipping Ohio, $8.75 a $8.90. 
Baltimore flour, $9.95 a $10.25. Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.70; red western and State, $2.10 a $2.14. 


! 
| 
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|Oats, 56a 59 cts. Rye, 96a $1. Mixed western corn, 
91a92cts Middlings cotton, 45 cts. Wool, 60 to 85 
jets. Philadelphia.— Supertine flour, $7.25 a $7.75; 


extra, $8 a $9; family, $9.25 a $11. New red wheat, 
$2.08 af $2.12 ; old, $2.18 a $2.22 ; white, $2.40 a $2.50. 
|Rye, 95 a $1.05. Yellow corn, 93 cts. Oats, 51 a 53 cts. 
| Clover seed, $7.50 a $8. Timothy, $5.25. Flaxseed, 
$3.25 a $3.30. The offerings of beef cattle reached 
2400 head, market dull at about previous prices. Sales 
ranged at 10 a 13 cts. for common, 14 to 154 cts. for 
fair to good, and 16 a 17 cts. for prime. Hogs were in 
good demand, 2500 head sold at $17 a $19 the 100 lbs. 
net. The receipts of sheep reached about 9000 head. 
Good fat sheep sold at from 6} to 7} cts. per lb. gross, 
stock sheep at $3.50 a $4.50 each, lambs at $4 a $6 
each. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from P. Purinton, Mass., per V. Meader, $2, 
vol. 39; from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., O., for W. Llewel- 
lyn, $2, to No. 46, vol. 39, and for W. Masters, $2, vol. 
39; from W. Baxter, Ind., $2, vol. 39; from I. H. Allen, 
N. Y., $1, to No. 27, vol. 39. 





A Stated Meeting of “The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 2d, at 74 o'clock. Wma. Smeptey, Jr., 

Philada., 9th mo. 30th, 1865. Clerk. 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boardiyg School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day the 6th of Tenth month, at 
2 o’clock P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 a. M., and 
that on Admission at 11 a. M. of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on Second- 
day evening, the 2d of Tenth month. 

Samvet Morris, 
Ninth mo. 20th, 1865. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 


States, will speedily restore them to the enjoyment of|Conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 


equal rights as members of the Union. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued a circular to collectors of 
customs relative to sbipment of guns and ammunition 
into the States heretofore in insurrection, by which they 


are now authorized to grant permits for the shipment of 


sporting guns and ammunition therefor, in any reason 
able amount, and also blasting powder for mining pur- 
poses. 

Governor Hamilton, of Texas, directs that the present 
organization of districts, and the terms of holding courts 
continue; that all negroes must be put on an equality 
with white men in respect to the punishment of crime, 
and when they are tried on indictments heretofore pro- 
vided and found guilty, the judgment of the court will 
be the same as if the defendant was a white person. 

The Georgia Central Railroad bas procured from the 
United States government a sufficient quantity of iron 
and rolling stock to equip their road throughout its en- 
tire length, from Macon to Savannah. Governor Perry’s 
message to the South Carolina Convention, acknow- 
ledges the death of slavery, counsels humane treatment 
of the freedmen, suggests changes in the constitution to 
make it more republican in form, and opposes the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage to the freedmen in their 
present ignorant and degraded condition. The South 
Carolina convention has repealed the ordinance of seces- 
sion, and a committee has reported in favor of abolish- 
ing slavery, equalizing representation, the election of 
Governor and Presidential electors by the people, &€. 
The feeling of the members was harmonious, and all 
these measures, it was expected, would be adopted. 


Second-day the 2d of Tenth month to meet the trains 
that leave West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. m. 





WANTED. 

Wanted in Friends’ Select School for Boys, a teacher 
competent to impart instruction in the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Application to be made to William 
Biddle, at the office of the Mine Hill Company, Seventh 
street below Market; Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut 
street ; or John Carter, No. 329 South Twelfth street. 





WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable woman Friend to take charge of 
the Boys’ Parlor, and perform the other duties connected 
with that station. 

Early application should be made to 

Elizabeth Peirsou, 448 North Fifth St., Philada. 
Beulah M. Hacker, 316 South Fourth St., “ 
Sarah Allen, 526 Pine St., “ 
Haonah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WanTep, Two Tzacuers in the female department of 
this Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St, “ 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 


Oe 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The list of pupils for the Winter Session of this Insti. 
tution being full, and it having been found necessary 
to decline admittinga considerable number of applicants, 
it is particularly requested, in case any of those that 
have been regularly entered should be prevented from 
coming by sickness or other unavoidable cause, that 
immediate information be sent to the Superintendent or 
Treasurer. After the 6th of Tenth month, all such 
notices should be addressed to the Treasurer, 304 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

Ninth month 18th, 1865. 





All restrictions on trade in the late rebel States hay- 
ing been removed, the Executive Board of Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Relief Association has decided to discon. 
tinue the Store under its charge at Yorktown, Va., and 
now offers the stock, fixtures and building, for sale, 
This affords a good opportunity for a person with eight 
or ten thousand dollars capital to do a very good trade, 
and at the same time cagfer a great benefit upon the 
coloured people. For full particulars apply without 
delay to Tuomas ScatTrercoop, 

413 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA,) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josavua H. Worrtaine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarurs Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





in Germantown, Hannan Ruoaps, widow of the late Jos. 
Rhoads, of Marple, Del. Co., Pa., in the 72d year of her 
age, a beloved member and minister of Frankford Month- 
ly Meeting. In the morning of life she was favored with the 
visitations of the Holy Spirit, and yielding herself a will- 
ing subject of his regenerating power, she was strength. 
ened to forsake the levities incident to youth; and, 
taking up the daily cross, to follow ber gracious Saviour 
in the path of self-denial. Learning of Him who was 
meek and lowly of heart, she grew in religious stability 
and experience; and, under His purifying baptisms, was 
prepared as a sanctified vessel in His house to receive 
and occupy the gifts which He designed for her. A gift 
in the ministry of the gospel being conferred upon her, 
when “ the time for ber showing unto Israel” was fully 
come, she was enabled to resign herself to the call of 
her Lord; and keeping in her gift, under the fresh anoint- 
ing from on high, her service was acceptable and edify- 
ing to the church. Endowed with good natural abili- 
ties, sanctified by Divine grace, she was qualified for 
usefulness in the discipline, and in various other reli- 
gious and social relations; her heart being largely im- 
bued with tenderness and love to all; and endeavoring 
in humility and faithfulness to fill up her allotted mea- 
sure of suffering and of service, she gradually grew up 
to the state of a pillar in the church, that should go no 
more out. After a life of dedication to the cause of 
Truth and righteousness, she was Divinely supported 
through a long and trying illness, in calm and cheerful 
resignation to the will of her Lord; giving abundant 
evidence that she was established upon Christ Jesus, 
the Rock of Ages. She contemplated the near approach 
of death without fear or alarm ; relying wholly for salva- 
tion on the free, nnmerited mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. Thus, watching daily unto prayer, and living in 
communion with heaven, she was sustained to the end 
in faith and patience, by a humble but steadfast hope 
of everlasting life; and we believe has now entered into 
the joy of her Lord. 

——, on the 6th of Seventh month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of bis son-in-law, John Barton, in Evesham, Bur- 
lington Co., N. J., Nichotas Buzsy, aged nearly 94 
years, a member of Burlington Monthly, and Rancocas 
Preparative Meetings. A highly temperate and active 
life, and the possession of his faculties to an unusual 
degree, enabled him to enjoy, until nearly the close of 
life, many comforts usually denied to those of his ad- 
vanced years ; and within a week of his decease he rode 
several miles to attend week-day meeting. 

, on the 2d of Ninth month, 1865, at his residence 
in Evesham Township, Burlington Co., N. J.,,.NaTHANIBL 
B. Jones, in his 62d year, a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was a meek man. 

, on the 4th of Ninth month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of his parents, near Muscatine, Iowa, after a pro- 
tracted illness, which he bore with great patience, 
Josepu, son of Abner and Amy H. Eldridge, in the 21st 
year of his age, a member of Bloomington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. , 














